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ABSTRACT 

A study of classroom communication skills and 
strategies initia' d in an effort to enhance the experience of 
Chinese graduate students visiting the United States had two parts. 
In the first, commiini cat ions in a sampling of U.S. graduate science 
courses were examined, resulting in information about the language of 
classroom conversation management. This information was then 
incorporated into oral coioaiuni cat ion classes in Chin^a. The second 
part of the study, undertaken in China, looked at in'teraction in 
graduate science courses to (1) examine apparent cultural differences 
in more detail, (2) determine whether the strategies being taught 
from the study's first part were those most needed by students going 
abroad, (3) orient Chinese scientists going abroad at a more general 
level to classroom interaction, and (4) orient foreign teachers and 
scholars working in China. The results of both sets of data were 
analyzed for similarities, differences, and salient Characteristics 
of classroom communication in the two countries, and the results are 
presented. The analysis focuses on these communication features: 
total class time for teachers and students, student and teacher 
initiation of interactional frames, techniques used by students in 
initiating interaction, and nonverbal feedback from students. The 
implications of these results for the U.S. scientist going to China 
are discussed briefly. (MSE) 
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How l3 a C3\inese Student Like 
a TtienBCs Settle? 

by ' ^ 
M. van Naerssen, N.E, Huang and E. Yarnall 

A Oiiiiese professor from Shangiial once described Chinese 
students as beii^.liJce a themps bottle: appear cold on the outside but 
war^n cn the inside# 



This article r^xarts on portions o£ a researcii study cn 
professor-student interaction in 5 graduate science courses in Beijirg, 
PRC and 5 in the U«S* Hie results OGnfirm sr^ne iinpressions that sBny 
foreign scholars and E^lish teachers have of classes; however, soma 
iii^essions are not i^iat they seea lAna the surl^ce is scratched* 
Highli^ted^irin this article also are sose suggestions for 
professor-student interaction for foreign sciKslars lecturing in the PBIC*^ 
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Introduction 

Visiting foreign scholars an! Bigiish teachers in classrcxan 
situations in Qiina usially experi&ice a sense of frustration in 
comnmicatiliA at first, not knowing whether or tKJt the students are 
understand iiJ^id»t is beii^ said. 1516 foreigners see rc*»s of blank 
faces. Also students initially usually seem unwilling ask 
questions in class. This appears to be nnre than just a difference 
in language. Chinese sdholars doing advanced study c-nd researcii in 
the U.S. also report difficulty initially in participating in 
classrocm disoissions and are reluctant to ask questions in class. 

The University of California, Los Angeles and the <3iinese 
Academy of Sciences has develqped a language trainii^ caiter in 
Beijing to pr^iare Chinee scientists tot going aiaroad for fxirther 
stuiy and researc3i(i) . Part of this effort has been to develop 
specific curriculum materials designed to prepare Chinese scientists 
for going alaroad. 

cne asp^ of the first stage of the curriciHuni develo{»ient 
effort was to examine caaamicaticns in a sampling of U.S. graduate 
science courses (physics, matheoatics, engineerii^, cheaiistry and 
psycho-biology(2)), cite result of this initial study was the 
actial language of classrooin cxxiverSation nanag«Dent. This was 
incorporated into oral ocwnainication clasflpw to help students to 
leatn to control, to scane extent, the langu^ input they would 
receive cnce abroad. 

A second stage of this effort occurred once we were in 
China: to examine interaction in graduate sciei:^e ccwrses. This 
would put us in a better petition: 

1) to examine in more detail a^sparent difference; 

2) to determine whether or not the strategies being taught in our 
English for Science and Technology program were indeed the ones 
needed most ty the students going abroeed; and 

3) to orient Chinese scientists goii^ abroad at a more general level 
to classrooin interaction as well as to orient foreign teachers 
and sdrolars working in China. 

In this second Jtage of the stvxjy, a Chinese and a U.S. 
researcher/teacher went intb'regular gra^iuate science courses taught 
by Chinese professcars in the Peoples' Republic of China. They used 
audiotape and toe* contextual notes of the classroom interaction. 
The five courses observed/ taped *rere Methods of Finite Elemait, 
Quantum Chemistry, Documentation Readings for GeO|4Tysics, 
,Micro-con?3uters and Seismology. 

f 

Both sets of data (U.S. and Chinese) were analyztxi using 
the following variables:, teacher general solicit, teacher perscanai 
sf7iicit, student response, student self-select without a bid and 
t«3acher response. 
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Discussion of Results 



•A. Total Class Time for Teachers emd Studaits 



The data from the U.S. classes dispell the notion that 
teachers in the U.S. talk signific2mtly less than Oiir^se 
teachers, at least at the graduate level, althouq^ this is, 
admittedly, a very snail »tuiy. the lowest percentage of 
tea«iier time aocng the U.S. classes vos 88.1% and, setting aside 
a special exception, - the lowest aaong the Chinese classes was 
93.7%C4). The hi^est among the U.S. classes was 98.8% and 
among the Qiinese 99.6%. 



The cdianges that have be^ ecxxxsr^esi in dassrooiDS in 
the U.S. in recent years of acre student-csnteroi activities 
have not reached the gradiate school level as pensively as nay 
be thou^t if this limited saaple were to be considered 
ref«^esentative. Wong (research in progr^s) has also noted that 
graduate science courses in one particular U.S. miversity do 
not generally all fit the hig^y interactive, student centered 
model. 

Ihe data also shows that even in Chinese classes there 
can be seme negotiation or local allocation of teadtuor/stu^t 
time: 

a. In the Micro-coBfJuters class the professor allowed time for 
questions disring class ^ime as he r^^ied the Inreak for rest 
since he had just coane out of the hospital after serio^^ 

surgery. 
« 

b. Soine management interaction is allowed during class time 
{'"Do ytxi have er-xxpy of ...?" "Can you see the overhead 
transparency?" "Ccane to the front."). 

c. Students ware c*>served to frequently whisper amcs^ 
themselves for clarifications. 

d. j Interaction is allowed for, at the break. 

Seito {1^2XiKrt:es that it, iaani't encx^h to quantify 
classrooffl interaction in tenns o£ tuiTiS t2ikGn» Ckie n^ds to 
know )iaw students use the tij» once they (i> get a turn* In this 
stLxiy, inspite of the surface similarities between the U.S. and 
Chinese rl^fffi^ in tenra o£ distribution of time, there appeared 
to be scsDe differences in what happens during student-teacher 
interaction. In the Chinese classrooci interactions no perscaial 
qpmions were esqsressed* The interaction consisted of 
cx?rrections of numerical/ fomuJLae information being put on the 
blackboard by the te^rher, exchanges related to classroom and 
course aanagCTBnt, and some requests for clarifications 
(especially in the Micro-ccm|wters class}* In contrast, in the 
U.S. classes there were opinions%nd even joking around. 
However, the Chii^se investigator in this study was quick to 
point out that in Chinese i«iversities: 



1) C^inions are sbmetimea expressed during tl^ breuk whai sc©e^ 
students gather around the professes:* 

2) Students don't always accf^.the pro£esso9c;'s opinion blindly. 
Out of respect for the professor # not wanting to e^barass 
him/her « stud&its might Keep their opinions to themselves- 



Also Fordfessors may experiment with format as in the 
Documentation course %iAiere the professor trying to teach both 
the content area and Ekigli^. 



Initiation of Interactional Frames 



In this study the overall average percoit^e o£ student 
initiated interaction ^es significantly Ici^ by tl^ Chinese 
students than by the U«S« stutents. It should be remenbered, 
however that the classroom forsats varied greatly £or both the U.S. 
and Chinese classes, thi^ only a tendency can be o b s er ve d , but this 
tendency cannot be generalized at this time. 



Chinese students hBve most of the same reservations many 
U.S. students have about asking qi^tions in class: shyness, not 
wanting to look foolish by asking a Mimb^ cpiestion; not wanting to 
waste class time on qu^tlcns that maybe orily one person has, etc. 
But, in addition to the^. coomcn motives, there are also additional 
causes fear a reluctance to ask the professor a question. If the 
professor does not knai# the anmer l:^9tm mi^t lose fa^m 
Furthermore, it disrupts the teacher's planning ^ich wculd be 
considered rude. The teacher is pre-allocated the full class period 
on the assunpticn th^t guestions say be asked ^.fter class. 



Also, viAiile in lo^r grades teacjier do a lot of quizzii^ 
of students in the class, at the graduate level it is not considered 
as necessary as they are adult learners and should need that 
kind of quizzing to learn the naterial. Al^ as in graduate school 
the student and professor are closer in age, the {nrofessor mig^t not 
wafit to esba^ass the studait shcHild the student iK7t know the answer; 
students are giv^ problems to work cxi out of clftss. 



Techniqi^ of Self -Select ion 



In this data a someiAiat surprising pattern emerged in 
regard to the way stuc^ts initiated interaction: the stud^ts did 
not bid , that is, they did not seedc permission verbally or 
aon-verbally to speak« . This did not fit with stereotypes one of the 
U.S« researdtiers had de^^oped of Asians in general did it seem 
typical of the many formal situations she had fcand herself in 
China. Nor did it seem to fit with the traditional respect for the 
teacher one hears abcxit in Asia. It was also contradictory with 
Sato's data from Ekiglifidti classes in the U^^. in v^ich Asian students 
were fcxjnd to bid significantly' more than Non-^Asians. Ihe Chinese 
researcher on this project offered this explanation. 
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As the reader ip^y Kxkm, the university system in the 
People's Repiislic of China broke down durix^ the Cultural 
Revolution, . Mien it was r^ored in 1977 nany older ^licants were 
admitted. Your by year the admissions a^ has been lowered. As a 
result in the particular graduate classes in this study the students 
were generally anjch ol<ter than the trjaditional graduate student; 
they t^e in their late 20's or 30's or even older. They had 
already been in the work force. They were probably sarried with 
children; seme were returning for graduate work after the 
internist ion of the Cultural Revolution. As a result, these 
students are considered socially mare equal to the professor. 



^ These older Qiinese students have also becxaae accistcaaed 
to work situations in whidi there is little bidding. The principle 
in the wcark place appears to be the following: enmryone is at work 
to work , to serve the people, the State, to help each other^ There 
is no need to waste time with f equalities of asking frequently for 
permission to interrupt. In contrast, for a Vfestemer who happens 
to value tioe hi^^y one mig^t expect a brief apology for 
interj\i3ting. 

The Oiinese researcher also noted that in her regular 
foreign languEige classes there is much ncre bidding. In Wekxvary 
1^2 in her graduate school there was a lar^. influx of yasiger 
graduate students (about 40O»-) . it nic^t be interesting to observe 
whether, in fact, the age difference of these yoinger gradiate 
students sigaifiqntly affects a preference fioa: bidding. Sam 
foreigners ui 1979-^ observed that some younger students, 
especially in isidergraduate classes, were surprisingly vocal and 
even acaetines abrasive to prof^sors. The apparent explanation v»s 
that these students were raised during the extr canes of tl^ Cultural 
Revolution whoi revolution against and haraseooEnt of "intellectuals" 
(which included teachers at all levels), was the norm. One mi^t 
predict a continiwd relatively hig^ freqi»ncy of no bidding among 
students in that generation and then perhaps a gradual drop, maybe 
not back to the pre-cultural Revolution days, hat significantly 
lower than that exhibited by the Cultural Revolution generation and 
by the classes of older students v&xo had already been in the work 
force . 



D. Non-verbal Feedback frcan Students 



As xvD videotaping was done the following observations 
cannot be verified, but numerous foreign visiting scholars and 
teachers report similar observations. 

There was very little eye contact betv«en the professor 
and students in Chinese classes, except when the professor was at 
the blackboard, pointing to informatiai at the board, and talking to 
and facing the class. Ckie professor talked at length to the 
blackboard. During one lecture the professor talked/read ^he 
lecture to the uppex: ri^t rear comer of the room and the students 
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had their heads dCMi over their noteboc^ taking 
notes/dictation^ Diere almost no facial e^^essicns 
indicating cc»i{3rehaisicn or iiKX>irprdieisiqa# agre«i«it or 
dis^reenent, voc were iKds used as positive feedb^k. The 
most cccBDcn chaises of facial expressions were occasional 
yawns. 



No similar observations were made of U«S* 
classes « But the absence of some non^^verbal -facial feedback 
in Chinese classes repeated by U.S* visiting lecturers is 
indirect evidence fxx such feedback being a fairly cosmon 
pattern in U.S« classy. 

Even thcxic^ this study in C3iina focussed on 
Chinese prof-jssor*student interaction an interesting 
incident vias noted by one of the researchers v^lle observing 
interaction in a special series of lectures, given by a 
visiting U.S. physics professor. During the first half of 
the class ti^e was no visible mv*vertal feedback from the 
studmts to the professcu:* "Sien one of our scientists 
foreparing to go o^^seas came in and sat in tl» front row. 
He had been tau^t about giving feedback and proceeded to do 
so. Very cpiicddy the visiting professor began locking at 
and talking to that stud^t; 



III. Possible Origins of Differences 



In eaqploring eaqplanaticns for the differences in this 
study and in dif ferances cAsserved 1:^ foreigners (by £Iorth 
Americans, Europeans^ Australians) ttw primry cause for the 
differences seems to lie in differing educational philcsK^ies 
which in turn define the roles of the teacher ami the student. 



In cultures with M^tem E^opean traditions there is 
more of a Socratic traditionr of skepticism^ of qi»stioning# as 
part of the learning process. Mieraas, in China there is a 
tradition of mastery of great or significant works be it in 
science, art, literature, etc. the works of the great 

nasters, leaders, are learned then one can af^y tlw principles to 
solving ^oblons car be creative in otter ways. Ihis usually 
involves buc^ memorization* However,' it Should be noted that the 
Mestem European traditioi is nek, purely Socratic especially in the 
early stages of learning: it is ^cpected that basic laws, 
pranciples and facts in a di^ipline be dastered Uuxig^ it my or 
may nac be through memorization* 



ERLC 



In the Qiinese tradition the teacher gesierally is viein^d 
primarily aa a dispenser of knowledge^^K V&iereas, in Western 
European traditicxi the teacher has both that role as well as one of 
guiding students to find the ojn^^a thooseives, of teaching 
student^ hew to ask questions and how to find the answers. 

This difference influences the role of the teacher or 
professor and consequently the kind of interaction that takes place 
during class tine. 
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Inplications for the U.S. Scicitist 
Goirw to China 



This study was cariginally undertakei to better pr^are Chinese 
scientists '^ing abro^* Inpiicationa for curriculum develciacait and 
general suggestions for Chim^e scientists ^ing abro&d are available in 
the more coo|?rehmsive report van Naerssen* Huang and Yamall* 
However, for this particular article it was felt that it would be mcjre 
appropriate to oonsidcr Iww the stiidy could be of l^p to foreign 
scientists going to the People's Republic of China. 

• 

When the U.S. scientist goes abroad to be a visiting lecturer 
he/she needs to decide viiiether to operate accoarding to the tradition of 
being priaarliy a dispenser o£ informtion ot one that also involves 
Sccratic qi»8tionixig and/or stude:it centered exploraticn of ideas or 
analyses of inforsoaticn. 

If the strai^t lecture approach is dvo^si the visiting 
scientist should be prepared for no questions being asked during the 
class. A«i» if the stutents l»ve not had nany fcareign lecturers, he/she 
a^vxild be prepared tcx a sea of blank faces, fxx little nonr-^t^rbal 
feedback. Ihe foreign scientist mic^t conduct a qi»stion anonffisr tisiB 
during the break, and perhaps reduce the forml lecture time to aHor 
acre "out-of-class'* questions. 



Another approach adght be 'to break the fornal lecture xsp into 
several short formal sessions with extra breaks. Gradually the short 
breaks could be "ncved" into the mcare foraal classroo® settii^. 



If the visiting scientist uses a different approadh it would be 
critical that befcare the first session tl^ "rules" of and expectations 
for student participaticxi be e]q>lained and reinftarced in subseqi»xt class 
periods as a reminder. If this approach is chosen the visiting scientist 
alight explain that he/she is in Qiina for c^ily a short time and will rrat 
have time to learn to aSapt to a Chinese style of teaching. He/she 
should then requ&t that the students pretend they are in a U.S. 
ciasarocm; then tI-« "rules" of the clasarcom vouid be explained, axid 
regularly re-enforced until students got into the new pa'w-srn. 
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Et)OtiK>tea 



(1) A similar center was also developed in Guangzhou as a joint effcsrt 
between UCLA and the Ministry of Education. 



(2) -me U.S, data were collected from 5 graduate science courses in two 
universities in Southern Calfomia; there was an average of 21 
"^studoits per clan's. Six Ivxirs, 10 minutes of taped data and written 
contextual notes were gathered. 



(3) The Qiinese data were collected from five graduate sciervre courses at 
one university in nc^them Qiina; there was an average of 8 students 
per class. Six hours, 6 minutes and 36 seconds o£ taped data and 
written contextual rKites were ^thered. 



(4) Tim exception was the OocusBntation course with 12.5% teacher time 
as students read aloud translations for most of the class time. 



{5} K. Johnson in the Sciiool of Education at the University of Hong Kong 
suggests theare nay also be anc^her variable at wcxrk hiesce idiich is 
not directly cultural-^iecifici the accessibility of a ooisitry's 
pcfjulation to education (in this case tertiazy education) and to 
knowledge. In this study it was obvious that in the classes there 
was a serioiffl shortage of textbooks and the lecturer became quite 
literally the dispenser of knowledge with tl% students frequently 
copying verbatim wi-at *«s said, "^rarc nnrt^ 'cfi a^c bvc/ 
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